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WHAT CAN FORMAL EDUCATION CONTRIB- 
UTE TO THE SOLUTION OF WORLD 
CONFLICTS?’ 


By Professor PAUL MONROE 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK CITY; PRESIDENT, WORLD FEDERATION 
OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


No educational problem is ever completely 
solved. The most that we can hope for is 
that they are in the process of solution. 
Only by the daily contribution which we as 
teachers make through the classroom can 
this continuous process of solution go on. 
Otherwise, education stops. Hence I have 
no hopes in these few moments of completely 
solving, even academically, these world con- 
flicts but only of making suggestions to you 
as to how edueation can contribute to their 
solution. There must be continuous and 
persistent effort made to answer this ques- 
tion—what ean organized education do to 
contribute to the solution of the many world 
conflicts of our generation ? 

The World Federation of Education As- 
sociations was founded fifteen years ago by 
the National Edueation Association. As its 
contribution to this effort, various foreign 
educational associations were invited to par- 
ticipate in the conference of the Interna- 
tional Committee of the N. E. A. Since that 
meeting in San Francisco, the federation 
has held biennial conferences in Edinburgh, 
Scotland; Geneva, Switzerland; Dublin, 
Ireland; Oxford, England; Toronto, Can- 
ada, and Denver, Colorado. Last year we 
met in Tokyo, Japan, and more than a 


_| Address before the National Education Associa- 
ion, International Program, New York World’s 
Pair Grounds, New York City, June 30, 1938. 


thousand American teachers received the 
generous hospitality of the Japanese teach- 
ers. We are in receipt this week of an 
invitation from the teachers and from 
President Bargas, of Brazil, to hold the 
conference of 1939 in Rio de Janeiro. That 
invitation has been accepted and I herewith 
invite as many members of the N. E. A. as 
find it possible to attend this conference in 
Brazil. We hope at the same time to extend 
the itinerary of the summer so as to visit 
at least the capital cities of a number of our 
sister republics to the south. The purpose 
of the World Federation is to promote inter- 
national understanding and good will. In 
pursuit of these aims I, as president of the 
W. F. E. A., have a place on this program 
through the courtesy of the president of the 
N. E. A. Naturally the question is raised, 
as it must be raised repeatedly—What can 
organized education do to contribute to the 
solution of the many world conflicts of our 
generation ? 

The first two suggestions as to how this 
end may be accomplished are advanced by 
the federation. The best answer is by the 
extension of acquaintance of teachers of the 
countries constituting the federation. Gen- 
eral acquaintance can become a solvent of 
international antagonisms. An _ incident 
told of the English essayist, Charles Lamb, 
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illustrates the point. Mr. Lamb was a 
timid soul but much sought after by the 
social lion hunters of his time. At one of 
the receptions at which he was being ex- 
hibited, his hostess remarked, ‘‘ Mr. Lamb, 
| want you to meet Mr. Smith.’’? Mr. Lamb 
replied, ‘‘I don’t want to meet Mr. Smith. 
| don’t like Mr. Smith.’’ ‘‘Oh,’’ replied 
his hostess, ‘‘I did not know that you knew 
Mr. Smith.’’ ‘‘I don’t,’’ replied Mr. Lamb, 
‘that is the reason I don’t like Mr. Smith.’’ 
We don’t 
like those people whom we do not know. 
Hence the first function of the W. F. E. A. 


is to arrange that the teachers of various 


This contains a general truth. 


countries meet each other. 

The second objective of the federation is 
about educa- 
tional systems of various countries, their 


t 


to disseminate information 


problems, their significant experience. 
Both of these major aims are promoted, 


first by these biennial conferences, but the 
federation has also established two supple- 
mentary means. The first of these is a 


ravel bureau to promote the acquaintance 
ers. The second is the establishment 


of articles from the educational publications 


0) 9]] nntries 
r ait COUNTTrIES., 


Henee all materials by 
which edueation and teachers may contrib- 
ite to the solution of international problems 
should be disseminated. 

The third objective of education to the 
solution of world conflicts is made by de- 


veloping the idea of world citizenship. We 
have been told frequently by our political 
ers that disarmament of nations must 
preceded by disarmament of the mind. 
Disarmament of the mind ean be accom- 
plished only by an educational process. The 


way to accomplish this end is by 


+} 


e ideal of world citizenship 


Supplement the 1dea OT national eitizen- 
S naturally arises—What ean 
be substituted 1n education for the objeetive 
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of nationalistic loyalty? The answer is— 
substitute an international world citizen- 
ship. Some such formulation of the ob- 
jective is inevitable, especially since the 
recently invented means of education are 
all international in their effects. The radio, 
and particularly the cinema, are not limited 
in their effects as is the printed word by 
linguistics and hence by nationalistic 
bounds. So too with a universal economic 
basis and a universal system of transporta- 
tion which almost defies time and space. 
The barriers of language and of the printed 
word are overcome. Education must use all 
these means, but it is not essential that all 
these should be limited to nationalistic ends. 

Loyalty to family ties and interests does 
not prevent one from being a loyal and ef- 
fective citizen of a country. So it is not 
necessary that loyalty to a national citizen- 
ship be an obstacle to a loyalty to world 
citizenship. Only a world citizenship must 
be on a rational rather than on an emotional 
basis. 

In my opinion the basis of a world citizen- 
ship is to be found in teaching the children 
that citizens of one nation are neither better 
nor worse than citizens of another country, 
but are different from them; that civiliza- 
tion or culture is a complex fabric to which 
many nations have contributed essential 
strands; that every people has some excel- 
lencies which are their own; and that in 
these days all possess the essentials of mod- 
ern complex civilization; and that it is 
becoming more difficult for any one people 
to possess any general superiority over an- 
other. Especially will it be difficult to 
achieve this end with respect to political 
institutions and customs. It is just here 
that education has one of its most difficult 
tasks to perform. It must train each citizen 
to look upon his own social or political in- 
stitutions as best for himself, since that is 
his fabric of civilization and he must become 
an effective national citizen before he can 
become an acceptable citizen of the world. 
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What is essential to teach is that each coun- 
try is entitled to use its own type of political 
institutions without interference from other 
peoples. It is this principle which is being 
so grievously violated at the present time in 
several quarters of the globe. To recognize 
this equality of rights is one of the essen- 
tials of world citizenship; but with strong 
nationalism such as we possess in the United 
States it becomes difficult to recognize this 
essential principle in world citizenship. As 
a matter of fact, it is a principle which the 
United States has been particularly prone 
to violate because of the effective teaching 
of nationalism by our own publie schools. 
The recognition of the rights of others to 
their own institutions even when very differ- 
ent from our own is a task of international 
education and of a rational national educa- 
tion. This ean never be achieved on an 
emotional basis. 

The fourth value of education in interna- 
tional conflicts is to be found in the char- 
acter of the conflicts themselves. Such 
conflicts are now caused largely by differ- 
ences in political ideals—to use the termi- 
nology of the day, they are idealogical in 
character. Fascism, totalitarianism, etat- 
ism, communism, democracy, are words that 
have come to have a significance all out of 
proportion to the words, all out of propor- 
tion to the original meaning of the political 
concept which gave them origin. This en- 
larged meaning of the power and force 
which these words have is the result of edu- 
cation—a new kind of education, it is true, 
an education which we also label with a new 
term, propaganda. The essence of propa- 
ganda is the one-sided presentation of facts 
and the appeal to emotions, especially to 
self-interest and to fear. The only weapon 
which we have to use against these is the 
education which appeals to reason, to ideas 
rather than to emotions. The appeal to 
emotions has a more ready response and a 
more immediate bearing on action, but those 
of us who believe in the verities taught by 
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many generations of experience can best 
rely on these ancient truths. The appeal 
to emotions will soon run its course. Its 
chief characteristic is that it must econtinu- 
ally arouse stronger and stronger emotions. 
Hence there must be a constant shift of 
appeals. Consequently it must eventually 
exhaust itself. Either we must await an- 
other generation or the present generation 
which has responded to the emotional propa- 
ganda appeal will with maturity and experi- 
ence realize the futility of such superficial 
solutions. Then the task of rational ideal- 
ogies, whether politic or of a more general 
social character, will return to its tradi- 
tional basis and to the field of rational edu- 
cation where it becomes the task of profes- 
sional educators. It was for this purpose 
that the school systems were originally 
formulated. 

There is no quarrel with the use of edu- 
cational systems for nationalistic antago- 
nisms. The fact that those countries that 
have used education most freely for arous- 
ing nationalistic antagonisms have resorted 
to a new type of education and have created 
officials to direct propaganda is a proof of 
this statement. In fact, some countries 
have substituted propaganda for traditional 
rationalistic education and administrators 
of propaganda for administrators of edu- 
cation. 

In such countries it is obvious that many 
educators are lending themselves unwill- 
ingly to this end, are departing from old 
traditional procedures and are depending 
upon the central government for financial 
support of local educational programs and 
systems. Financial support can not be 
separated from control. To create a situ- 
ation where support and control are separ- 
ate is immoral and will eventually result in 
centralized control that inevitably will be 
used for political ends. In saying this I 
realize that I am voicing the views of the 
past generation, not of the present; but in 
defence would plead that the past has 
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worked out the principles of the present 
educational system and that its practices 
and results still meet the approval of most 
educators. 

3ut in the United States, as elsewhere, I 
believe that present obsessions will run their 
course and that in time education will re- 
turn to the essential principles of traditional 
To believe otherwise is to confess 
fundamental doubts our ac- 
cepted educational principles. I am not 
willing to do so. For many of the new 
procedures have not justified themselves by 
Thus may the ‘‘acids of modernity 
eat themselves out.’’ At least the only 
antidote to emotional nationalism based on 
feeling is an education of a rationalistie 


pract ice. 
concerning 


results. 


character. 

The fifth contribution of education to the 
solution of world conflicts is the substitu- 
tion of an education based on reason for one 
based on emotions. An emotional appeal 
has an immediate effect and is a powerful 
stimulus to action, but its effects are transi- 
tory and superficial. Only when based on 
reason supplemented by knowledge is the 
resulting influence in action lasting and 
deep-seated. 

The one consideration in considering the 
effect of emotional propaganda appeal is 

that such effects are not 
time and experience will 


the realization 
lasting—that 
furnish the remedy. 

There are very many in our country who 
are so thoroughly antagonistic to war or to 
political, racial and religious intolerance 
that they are constantly engaging in vari- 
ous forms of propaganda in public eduea- 
tion which are essentially based on emo- 
tional appeals. Such people do not seem 
to understand that such emotional appeals 
are very closely related to emotional appeals 
in favor of violation of neutrality by taking 
sides in conflicts that disturb other people. 

There is another general limitation of 
such emotional education. It soon becomes 
very easy to change the emotional attitude 
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against war into an emotional attitude fa- 
voring war: or, in fact, any one emotional 
attitude into another one quite contrary. 
Hence again it is the task of our public 
educators to base our training upon a ra- 
tional instead of upon an emotional basis 
because of this easy exchange of one emo- 
tional attitude into another emotional atti- 
tude even of a diametrically opposite char- 
acter. For this reason also we do not need 
to be greatly disturbed by the organization 
of anti-national or anti-patriotic character 
or of anti-war character. The chief danger 
of this emotional education is that it is so 
easily changed into the opposite objective. 

This easy development of emotional atti- 
tude into something quite different is one 
reason for believing that the only remedy 
for the extreme enthusiasm which bizarre 
political attitudes and programs meet in 
various foreign countries is time and ex- 
perience. In time, such attitudes will be 
outgrown. Time and experience are prob- 
ably their only palliatives. The same is 
true, of course, for our own country. Bi- 
zarre and seemingly un-American forms of 
experiments contain their own correctives. 
Reason is the outgrowth of experience, as 
emotionalism is of propaganda. The func- 
tion of the teacher is now as it always has 
been to attempt to build up in the pupil a 
rational attitude based on fact or on the 
experience of the past or of our contempo- 
raries. 

Out of all this complex of competing 
ideals has come a new valuation of words as 
the means of education. The traditional 
educational system of recent years expressed 
a growing skepticism of an education of 
words in favor of an education of activities. 
Propaganda, the new form of education, has 
seized upon the discarded or disfavored 
means and has shown what can be done 
with an education of words if sufficiently 
charged with emotional content guided by 
expert administrators. The education of 
words is not to be despised. In fact, even 
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in our own country, where as yet we do not 
have an official propaganda publicly recog- 
nized, we have developed a new science of 
the meaning of words. Many of these 
words of supercharged meanings have al- 
ready been mentioned, such as fascism, 
totalitarianism, communism, even democ- 
racy and the term propaganda itself. 

I have used several of these terms my- 
self, such as propaganda. Each has a 
meaning quite different from its original 
connotation and from its ordinary signifi- 
cance. Each seems to carry a supercharge 
of meaning not to be defined but also not 
to be escaped. Then again this is shown to 
be an era of words by the time which masses 
of population spend in listening to or in 
reading meaningless words. The effect of 
the radio in this respect is appalling. One 
can understand how a school child should 
become absolutely impervious to the use of 
words after listening for hours to the mean- 
ingless patter of words on the radio or of a 
meaning only for entertainment or as ‘‘ busy 
work.’’ There is little reason to expect that 
the words of instruction would have much 
lasting effect. Like all American educators 
in the past, I have favored an emphasis on 
an education of doing, of activity, instead 
of a passive education in ideas and ideals. 
My contention is that we must return to an 
education of knowledge largely as a means 
of competing with the education of propa- 
ganda. By many this may be looked upon 
as a return to an education of words instead 
of an education of activities, but the success 
of the various educational propaganda 
forms, together with the complete failure 
of the education of activities to meet our 
social and economic problems of the pres- 
ent, call for a revision of our professional 
thinking. . 

It is the emergence of the world conflicts 
based on differences in ideas as well as our 
present economic and social problems which 
have justified this shift in emphasis back to 
the earlier objective of public education, 
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namely, the imparting of knowledge and the 
building up of a substructure of ideas and 
a superstructure of ideals that will enable 
the youth of another generation to avoid the 
failures and the conflicts of the present— 
hence to form social ideals as well as inter- 
national relations on a basis of reason rather 
than on one of emotions. 

While these are the long-established moral 
questions affecting education in the United 
States that have been open for debate, Euro- 
pean countries are involved with other simi- 
lar unstable principles which seem fraught 
with even more sinister immediate signifi- 
cance. 

One of these is the fact that a nation’s 
plighted word no longer seems to have any 
significance save as a matter of convenience. 
The insecurity of the times and the mis- 
placed education of the new nationalism 
led to discarding the laboriously built-up 
rules of conduct which hitherto have 
guarded people from the return to the 
moral status of barbarism under the stress 
of international conflicts. The rights of 
nations to sovereign independence now care- 
fully guarded by the stronger nations are 
violated with impunity when dealing with 
weaker nations. 

We need not question the political forms 
or institutions chosen by any people. That 
is their own affair. But the imposition of 
their own moral standards for those upon 
which civilization has been based is of very 
grave concern to us. 

Here again education of doing or of ac- 
tivity has been replaced by an emotional 
nationalistic education which depends upon 
words and appeals to emotions, some worthy, 
some unworthy. 

These long-settled principles accepted as 
eternal verities in the past have been wholly 
rejected or challenged or flouted. No 
remedy for this conflict seems to be in sight 
except a change in educational procedure 
which will return to much of that of the 
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past which for the present has been 


rejected. 

One other reason for the renewal of em- 
phasis upon instruction in ideas is that one 
of the outstanding characteristics of this 
astonishing age is the opening up for public 
discussion of many questions presumably 
long since settled as a matter of fundamental 


social ethies. A few of these questions are 
peculiar to America. Presumably the gen- 
eral acceptance of these political or moral 
ideals had been considered as leading char- 
acteristics of the American attitude. 

One of these is with reference to the ques- 
tion of lotteries or of gambling in general. 
During the eighteenth and the early half of 
the nineteenth century few educational in- 
stitutions were established without the aid 
of a lottery. Many other public and phil- 
anthropic enterprises were similarly as- 
sisted. The populace quite generally par- 
ticipated in such activities with little or no 
public disapproval. However, by the early 
nineteenth century there had arisen a very 
general public disapproval of lotteries as 
well as of all other forms of gambling be- 
cause of the social and economic evils inci- 
dent to such activities. Public disapproval 
gained very largely, particularly as a result 
of educational processes and particularly as 
lotteries were used to assist educational en- 
deavors. By the middle of the nineteenth 
century, lotteries and all forms of public 
gambling had come under public disap- 
proval and were subject to legislative or 
constitutional prohibition. Yet now there 
are many agencies agitating for the renewal 
of this form of indulgence of human weak- 
ness so productive of social ills. 

A similar question of social procedure 
that had seemingly long since been settled 
is that of the relation of church and state 
with reference to schools. In many parts of 
the United States the removal of the schools 
from church control and the prohibition of 
granting public moneys for ecclesiastical 


educational efforts had been established 
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after a long and most painful controversy. 
Here in New York State particularly, the 
question has been fought out twice in most 

erimonious political campaigns, the final 
one resulting in the prohibition in the state 
constitution of the middle of the nineteenth 
century. In New England the question had 
become a part of the Horace Mann eduea- 
tional discussions and had related more to 
the question of instruction in religion as 
determined by the local school authorities. 
But the result practically everywhere was 
in the acceptance of the American plan of 
the complete separation of the schools from 
ecclesiastical control and the elimination of 
all religious content of education. How- 
ever, now this question again is open to pub- 
lic controversy and again is arousing the 
passions of people of all classes with refer- 
ence to the use of public funds for a re- 
ligious educational purpose. 

The third one of these principles, pre- 
sumably long settled, is that of the local 
control of schools and the rejection of any 
authority exercised by the general govern- 
ment. The American school system was 
built up entirely on the basis of local initia- 
tive, local interest and local control. Any 
departure from that is a departure from our 
established political as well as educational 
procedure. The adoption of any procedure 
opposed to this principle must be validated 
by arguments which must bear the burden 
of the proof. Yet, as indicated earlier, there 
are very many educational leaders who seem 
to be converted to this point of view so long 
and so frequently rejected, and seemingly 
converted by the availability of funds with- 
out the difficulty of raising such funds by 
public action or having to pay for such 
assistance immediately. 

In European countries some of these same 
principles involved in the American contro- 
versy may be raised, but the questions in 
Europe appear in a much broader form. 
There, these controversies relate to the polit- 
ical use of the whole educational system as 
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well as the inclusive control by state au- 
thorities and all forces that have an edu- 
cational bearing. This is but a part of the 
political philosophy which we label totali- 
farianism. Some countries use a more sig- 
nificant term and one which may cover 
tendencies in this country as well—a term 
not connoting publie disapproval, as such 
terms as totalitarianism and fascism do in 
this country. In eastern Europe the term 
etatism or stateism is the expression used to 
indicate the idea that the state is all-power- 
ful and should be all-inclusive in its control 
of social and educational functions. Any 
activity which has as its result the shaping 
of attitudes of youth, by that very fact, 
becomes subject to state control and becomes 
a form of state activity. Consequently not 
only the state control of education, the 
elimination of all private schools, the state 
control of the radio and cinema, the state 
control of the press or of any form of pub- 
licity, becomes immediately a legitimate ac- 
tivity. Many of the advocates of such a 
system hold very logically that no authority 
has a right to shape the attitudes of youth 
or of citizens in general except authorities 
of the state. But when this view is carried 
out, no matter how logical it may be, all 
forms of individual liberty or of action are 
thus subject to the control of the political 
organization of the state. It is against much 
milder forms of this idea that our ancestors 
have struggled in the past. Such a struggle 
has been the price paid for liberty. The 
question now which we confront, not only 
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as educators but as citizens, is, Are we 
willing to give up the gains of this long and 
costly struggle in the face of difficulties of 
the present which we hope are but tem- 
porary? The belief that the American peo- 
ple are not willing is the basis for my 
belief in the importance of instruction in 
ideas rather than instruction in procedures 
or activities and for my profound faith in 
the importance of education and of our 
public school system. 

To recapitulate in a few words: What can 
education contribute to the solution of world 
conflicts? 

Extend acquaintance among teachers. 
Disseminate information about educational 
ideals, institutions and experiences, both of 
which will lead to a greater international 
understanding. 

The creation of a world citizenship which 
will make for toleration and also apprecia- 
tion of others. 

The emphasis on an education of ideas 
and ideals instead of upon one of activities. 

The emphasis on an education based on 
reason rather than on emotions. 

An insistence on the importance of prin- 
ciples and ideals which are the product of 
long experience and a return to an educa- 
tion of reason based on knowledge rather 
than on one of emotions based on a one-sided 
presentation of the situation. 

To the realization of all these the teachers 
of the N. E. A. may contribute by an inter- 
est in your committee on international rela- 
tions and its creature, the W. F. E. A. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 
FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
OF NEW YORK STATE 


THE Bulletin of the Schools of New York 
State gives further details in regard to the pro- 
gram of the Board of Regents of the University 
of the State of New York for the improved 
selection and preparation of the teachers in the 
elementary schools of the state. (See ScHoor 
AND Society, May 28). Dr. Thomas J. Man- 


gan, chancellor of the board, states that the 
carrying out of the program will require amend- 
ments to the Edueation Law and additional ap- 
propriations. Recommendations for putting this 
program into effect will be transmitted to the 
legislature by the regents. The major features 
inelude: 


The establishment of four-year curriculums for 
the preparation of elementary school teachers in the 
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state normal schools at Brockport, Cortland, Fre- 
donia, Geneseo, New Paltz, Oneonta, Oswego, Platts- 
burg and Potsdam. 
Substantial reconstruction and improvement of 
the curriculum to meet the four-year program. 
Additional instructional, library and laboratory 
facilities in each of the teacher-training centers. 
Reduction in the number of freshmen students ad- 
mitted to the normal schools in September, 1938, to 
effect a ratio of one teacher to 17 students. 
Compulsory retirement at the age of 65 years of 
the teaching personnel of the state teachers colleges 


and normal schools. 


Chancellor Mangan announced that the Re- 
gents authorized the appointment of a Regents 
Committee made up of representatives of liberal 
arts colleges, normal schools and the school su- 
perintendents to assist the department in formu- 
lating a four-year eurriculum for these institu- 
tions. Every effort will be made to have the 
work of these institutions compare favorably 
with that now offered by the better teachers col- 


leges of the country. He pointed out that: 


The elementary school lays the foundation for all 
forms of later education and provides training for 
good citizenship. It is most important that teachers 
in this state shall have completed a broad program 

Three years 
The time has 
come when the state should require four years of 


of general and professional education. 
of preparation is no longer adequate. 


preparation for elementary school teaching. 

The normal schools for several years have ad- 
ministered selective admissions tests to prospective 
students. It is planned to carry this program even 
further and to restrict materially the number of 
entering students so that only those best equipped by 
natural endowment may be permitted to prepare for 
elementary school teaching. 

The teacher is the keystone of any sound educa- 
The State of New York assumes 
the direct responsibility for the education and train- 
ing of its elementary school teachers. 


tional program. 


The Regents 
feel that the program which has been adopted will 
result in the preparation of better teachers for the 
million and a half boys and girls in the public ele- 
mentary schools of the state. 


PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE CON- 
DUCT OF ATHLETICS AT HAR- 
VARD, YALE AND PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITIES 
REAFFIRMATION by President James Bryant 
Conant, of Harvard University; Charles Sey- 
mour, of Yale University, and Harold Willis 
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Dodds, of Princeton University, of the prin- 
ciples governing the conduct of athletics at the 
three institutions, enunciated by their prede- 
cessors in office in the so-called “Triple Agree- 
ment” of 1923, was announced recently in a 
joint statement. 

A single modification has been made by the 
Universities of Harvard and Princeton. The 
change provides a uniform length of 22 days 
prior to the opening game in October each fall 
for the pre-season football training session. It 
replaces a period varying, with the fluctuation 
of the calendar, from 16 to 22 days, which re- 
sulted from the fixed starting date of September 
15 provided by the old agreement. Yale will 
adhere to the September 15 starting date. 

The text of the announcement follows: 


The agreement of the presidents of Harvard, Yale 
and Princeton regarding athletic arrangements in 
the three universities has been reaffirmed with a 
single change. Harvard and Princeton, it is agreed, 
are free to begin coaching and training of football 
eandidates in the fall on the fourth Friday preced- 
ing the first Saturday in October. Yale, as in the 
past, will adhere to September 15 as the starting 
date of coaching and training. 


In a separate statement Presidents Conant 
and Dodds disclose their decision to standardize 
the length of pre-season practice. This state- 
ment follows: 


Harvard and Princeton have elected to introduce 
a uniform period of preparatory football practice in 
place of the fluctuating period which has occurred 
under the September fifteenth rule. Upon the ad- 
vice of our respective medical authorities as to the 
time necessary for the proper conditioning of the 
players to meet the physical hazards of the game, we 
have chosen a period that represents the maximum 
time heretofore possible under the old agreement. 
Inasmuch as the new arrangement between Harvard 
and Princeton does not call football candidates back 
any earlier than under the former agreement when 
September 15 falls on a Friday, as it will in 1939, 
we believe that it constitutes no deviation from the 
spirit and intention of that agreement. It is under- 
stood by Harvard and Princeton that registration 
of football candidates, including medical examina- 
tions, will not begin until the morning of the above 
named fourth Friday. 


The decision of Yale University not to 
lengthen the average period of pre-season prac- 
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tice, is announced in a third statement, issued 
by President Seymour. The text follows: 


Yale would regard favorably a uniform day of the 
week as a starting date for football practice. But 
we believe that any extension of the average length 
of pre-season practice is unnecessary and will be 
regarded as implying undue emphasis upon football 
training, especially an extension which in three years 
out of eight would bring the players back during 
the week of Labor Day. We believe that football 
offers important values to undergraduate life during 
the college term, but that it should not be played 
in such a way as to demand an increase in the period 
of preparation before the college year begins. We 
have received from the Yale Department of Univer- 
sity Health the opinion that it is not necessary to 
lengthen the pre-season practice in order to protect 
the physical welfare of the players. Extension is 
not favored by the Board of Athletic Control. So 
far as we have been able to test the opinion of the 
undergraduate players, they do not advise or desire 
the extension of the pre-season practice period. 


The “triple agreement” which has been re- 
affirmed by the presidents of the three univer- 
sities was formulated by their predecessors, A. 
Lawrence Lowell, of Harvard; James Rowland 
Angell, of Yale, and John Grier Hibben, of 
Princeton, and was placed in effect on January 
1, 1923. Drafted at a time when college ath- 
letics were threatened by untoward practices, it 
lays down a code of ethics and procedure. It 
requires strict examination of the sources of 
financial support of athletes, outlaws “tramp 
athletes,” disapproves proselyting, and codifies 
regulations governing coaches, the conduct of 
football and sehedules. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF EDUCA- 
TION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN 
Tue degree of doetor of education in special- 
ized subject matter will be offered by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan for the first time in any 
American university. Although the doctorate in 
education, or Ed.D. degree, is offered by thirty- 
one American universities, it has not been pos- 
sible for advanced students to work toward the 
degree within special fields. The new degree, 
however, offers the alternative of taking the 
degree in the fields of school administration and 
departmental supervision, which are the bases 
lor the Ed.D. degree in other universities. The 
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degree is planned for students who wish to fit 
themselves to teach special subjects up to and 
including the college level, but not to qualify as 
directors of research. It will be offered in all 
subjects of graduate instruction recognized by 
the School of Graduate Studies, and will har- 
monize a knowledge of the subject matter and 
literature of these fields with advanced study in 
the field of education itself. 

The degree of doctor of education has grown 
out of the demand for high professional qualifi- 
cations in the field of practical education. By 
training students for administrative, supervisory 
and teaching positions, it would lay new em- 
phasis on related subject matter, upon breadth 
of preparation, and upon teaching and adminis- 
trative experience. This is the chief difference 
between the new degree and the older, more 
academic doctorate of philosophy, or Ph.D. de- 
gree, which lays greater stress on ability in re- 
search and concentration in a more limited field. 

It has been pointed out that there are many 
superior students, who have little interest in the 
type of training offered within the limits of the 
Ph.D. and who perhaps lack conspicuous ability 
for research, but who need the new type of pro- 
fessional training in education and who are 
needed in the field of education. 


YOUTH PROBLEMS SYMPOSIUM AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 
CAROLINA 


Unpver the joint direction of Dr. Howard 
Odum, of the department of sociology, and Dr. 
Harl Douglass, of the department of educa- 
tion, the University of North Carolina will offer 
during the first summer term a course in the 
social problems of youth given in the form of 
a symposium. Among the lecturers and their 
topies are the following: 


‘*Youth and Crime,’’ Dr. Lee M. Brooks, associate 
professor of sociology, University of North 
Carolina. 

‘*Youth and Marriage,’’ Dr. O. T. Binkley, head of 
the department of religion, Wake Forest College. 

‘‘Youth and the C.C.C.,’’ Dr. Kenneth Holland, 
American Youth Commission, Washington, D. C. 

‘*Youth and the N.Y.A.,’’ Dr. Richard R. Brown, 
administrative assistant, National Youth Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 

‘‘The Work of the American Youth Commission,’’ 
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Dr. Homer P. Rainey, director of staff, American 
Youth Commission, Washington, D. C. 

‘‘Peculiar Problems of Negro Youth,’’? Dr. R. L. 
Sutherland, professor of sociology, Bucknell Uni- 
versity, and specialist on Negro education for the 
American Youth Commission. 

‘‘Youth and Health,’’ Dr. Harold W. Brown, divi- 
sion of public health, University of North 
Carolina. 

‘(Coordination of Youth Serving Agencies,’’ John 
Lang, National Youth Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

‘‘Youth and Democracy,’’ Dr. Frank P. Graham, 
president, University of North Carolina. 

‘‘Problems of Youth Peculiar to the South,’’ Dr. 
Howard W. Odum, head of the department of 
sociology, University of North Carolina. 

‘‘Youth Problems and the School,’’ Dr. Harl R. 
Douglass, head of the department of education, 

‘‘Youth and Voeation,’’ Dr. Francis F. Bradshaw, 
Dean of Students, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 


The course will be a three credit quarter course 
both in sociology and in edueation beginning 
June 15 and closing July 22. The lectures will 
be supplemented by selected readings, discus- 
sions and reports, and will be open to all upper 
division and graduate students with basic train- 
ing in either sociology or education. 


JUNIOR SCIENCE CLUBS AT THE 
WORLD’S FAIR 


Dr. Harotp G. CAMPBELL, superintendent of 
schools of New York City, and Robert T. Pol- 
lock, president of the American Institute of the 
City of New York, have announced that more 
than a thousand children of junior and high- 
school age will take part in exhibits of scientific 
research at the 1939 New York World’s Fair. 

The exhibit 
activities of the Junior Science Clubs of the 


will be a demonstration of the 


American Institute, of which about five thousand 
pupils of the schools of the city are members. 
The Board of Edueation will cooperate with the 
American Institute to provide a continuous 
Junior Science Fair, where examples of the 
work of the clubs will be on view. The students 
will be seen at work in specially arranged lab- 
oratories, under the direction of teachers pro- 
vided by the Board of Education to demonstrate 
From 
the clubs will be 
selected to work one week each on various scien- 


the latest methods of teaching science. 


ten to twenty members of 
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tific and engineering projects of their own choice 
in the laboratories at the fair. During the 
course of the year more than a thousand children 
will take part in the demonstration. 

During the last ten years the Junior Science 
Clubs have exhibited their work annually at thie 
Junior Science Fairs—heretofore held in May 
at the annual Junior Science Congress held dur- 
ing Christmas week. Last year a scientific 
magazine, written and edited for and by its 
members, was started and published by the 
American Institute. 

The following statement has been made by 
Dr. Harold G. Campbell, superintendent of the 
New York City schools: 


The Board of Education is proud to avail itself 
of the outstanding educational program offered by 
the American Institute through its Junior Science 
Clubs. 

The integral significance of science and engincer- 
ing on modern teaching can hardly be over-empha- 
sized. The social implications of the automobile, 
the airplane and the radio serve to illustrate the 
tremendous effects of trends which, to harness and 
use, we must first understand. The young scientists 
who take part in the American Institute’s Junior 
Science Club and who participate in the annual 
Junior Science Fairs and Science Congresses, by 
actually performing scientific research and construct- 
ing. practical machines, unquestionably come to 
understand them better. 

The opportunity for thousands of school children 
in every State to participate in a continuous labo- 
ratory of experience is unique, and I do not hesitate 
to say that next year’s Junior Science Fair should 
be one of the outstanding experiments of the year in 
the whole field of education. 


Mr. Pollock indicated that the general plan 
adopted for past Junior Science Fairs would 
be used next year. Exhibits would be divided 
into three groups: elementary, junior and senior 
high school, and comprehensive inter-school com- 
petition. In addition, a feature of next year’s 
Science Fair will be a Student Photographic 
Salon open to any Junior Science Club member. 


HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED BY 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

THE honorary degrees conferred by Princeton 

University included the doctorate of laws on 

Dr. Lewis Williams Douglas, principal and vice- 

chaneellor of McGill University; the doctorate 

of divinity on the Most Rev. Henry St. George 
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Tucker, presiding bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church; the doctorate of letters on Sir 
Herbert John Clifford Grierson, Lord Rector of 
the University of Edinburgh; on Allan Vander- 
hoef Heely, head master of the Lawrenceville 
Sehool, and on Claude Moore Fuess, head mas- 
ter of Phillips Andover Academy. The recipi- 
ents were presented by Professor Luthur Pfahler 
Eisenhart, dean of the Graduate School. The 
citations follow: 


Doctor or LAWS 


Lewis WILLIAMS DOUGLAS, principal and vice- 
chaneellor of MeGill University; a native of Ari- 
zona, a graduate of Amherst and for a brief time 
a teacher of history at Amherst; as representative 
of his native States in Congress for a decade he 
attracted attention and respect by his vigorous and 
courageous insistence upon appropriate economies 
in governmental expenditure, often in the face of 
powerful pressure groups, thus preparing him for 
his effective service as Director of the Budget, 
finding satisfaction and reward in a job well done. 
Our distinguished sister university across the border 
will prosper in his hands, 


Doctor oF DIVINITY 


THE Most Rev. HENRY St. GEORGE TUCKER, pre- 
siding bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church; 
a son of the University of Virginia, a graduate of 
and one-time professor in the Virginia Theological 
Seminary; serving in Japan for twenty-five years as 
missionary, college president and Bishop, where he 
was widely known as ‘‘the missionary statesman of 
the East,’’ a tribute to his sympathetic understand- 
ing of those peoples; a man of spiritual insight and 
power; a liberal in all that touches human need and 
human aspirations; in mind, heart and experience 
highly qualified to be Primate of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America. 
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Doctor or LETTERS 


Sir HERBERT JOHN CLIFFORD GRIERSON, Lord Ree- 


tor of the University of Edinburgh; a student at 
Aberdeen and at Oxford; for more than twenty 
years Professor of English Literature at Aberdeen, 
and then for a like period at Edinburgh; throughout 
his life a reader of the great literature of the world, 
in many tongues and in many periods; in Bacon’s 
words he has ‘‘read not to contradict and confute, 
nor to believe and take for granted—but to weigh 
and consider’’; the breadth and depth of his knowl- 
edge, the acuteness and fairness of his judgments are 
revealed in many publications on the great writers 
of the seventeenth century, chief among which is his 
monumental and definitive edition of the poems of 
John Donne; as Izaak Walton said of Dr. Donne, he 
has been ‘‘earnest and unwearied in the search of 
knowledge’’; chosen to be Lord Rector of his uni- 


versity, an honor cherished years ago by his fellow 
Scotsman, Thomas Carlyle, a glorious tribute to the 
scholar and to the man. 

ALLAN VANDERHOEF HEELY, headmaster of the 
Lawrenceville school—a graduate of Yale; after five 
years spent in business pursuits he returned to An- 
dover as teacher of English and assistant dean, there 
to give play to his deep interest in youth and to 
garner the experience which has qualified him for his 
present post, where he has introduced the conference 
method of study and worked with his associates 
toward a greater Lawrenceville. 

CLAUDE MoorE FUvESS, headmaster of Phillips An- 
dover Academy since 1933—a graduate of Amherst 
and a Doctor of Philosophy at Columbia; a teacher 
of English at Andover for a quarter of a century, 
during which time, with literary skill and scholarly 
accuracy, he has drawn strikingly faithful and 
sympathetic pictures of the personalities of three 
great Americans—Rufus Choate, Daniel Webster and 
Carl Schurz; schooled in the old tradition and fully 
aware of present-day experiments in education, he is 
increasing the distinction of the old academy. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. ArcHiE M. PALMER, executive secretary 
of the Cornellian Council at Cornell University, 
has been elected to the presidency of the Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga, Tennessee. From 1927 
to 1929 Dr. Palmer was assistant director of 
the Institute for International Education. 


Dr. Stewart Grant CoLe, who is retiring as 
president of Kalamazoo College, has joined the 
faculty of the University of Chicago. He will 
be associated with Dr. Ralph Tyler, head of the 





department of education and chief examiner of 
the university. As already announced, Dr. Paul 
Lamont Thompson, of Shurtleff College, Alton, 
Ill., is Dr. Cole’s successor as president of Kala- 
mazoo College. 


Dr. CHARLES MAxwe_t McCony, for fifteen 
years dean at Lehigh University, has been ap- 
pointed dean of the Washington Square College 
of New York University. Dr. MeConn will on 
September 1 succeed Dr. Milton E. Loomis, who 
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resigned last October because of faculty oppo- 
sition to his policies for a division of unified 
studies, and has spent the intervening months in 
study in England. He will return to the faculty 
as professor of municipal government. 


DonaLpD Desky has been appointed head of 
the new department of industrial design at the 
New York University School of Architecture 
and Allied Arts. Mr. Desky designed the in- 
terior of Radio City Musie Hall. 


Dr. ArrHuR L. Cook, for the past twenty-five 
years head of the department of engineering at 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed acting director of the School of Science 
and Technology. Samuel 8. 
Edmands, who died on May 24 as a result of an 


He sueeeeds Dr. 


automobile accident. 


THOMAS MANN, Nobel Prize laureate in litera- 
ture, has been appointed lecturer in the humani- 
During the first 
half of the next academic year he will deliver 


ties at Princeton University. 


occasional publie lectures and during the second 
term will conduct semi-monthly conferences in a 
new course dealing with the “Masterpieces of All 


Foreign Languages. 


Dr. Marie JOHANNA WEISS, assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematies at Vassar College, has 
been appointed professor and head of the de- 
partment of mathematies at Neweomb College, 
She will sueeeed Dr. Nola 
Dr. Weiss had 
been a member of the faeulty of Neweomb Col- 


lege from 1930 to 1936. 


Tulane University. 


Lee Anderson, who has resigned. 


Dr. ABRAHAM LEFKOWITZ, first assistant in 
eivies and history at the High School of Com- 
meree, New York City, and legislative represen- 
ative of the Teachers Guild, has been nominated 
by the Board of Superintendents for the position 
of high school principal. In most eases nomi- 


nation 


is tantamount to election. 


Dana Z. Eckert, formerly principal of the 
Frick Training School, Pittsburgh, Pa., has sue- 
ceeded the ate James N. 


VIOUSLY 


Rule, who was pre- 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
Pennsylvania, as principal of the Langley High 


Sehool, Pittsburgh. 


HeLen M. Harris has been appointed director 


e 


of the National Youth Administration for New 
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York City. She sueceeds Mark A. McCloskey, 
who has been elected director of recreational and 
community activities for the New York Educa- 
tion Department. 


Miss ELLEN PETERS, head of the catalogue de- 
partment of the Pratt Institute Free Library, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has been appointed superinten- 
dent of a similar department at the New York 
Public Library. She succeeds Miss Emma F. 
Cragin, who recently retired. 


Frank C. Erp, a member of the staff of the 
Library of Columbia University for the pasi 
forty-three years, has retired on June 30. 


Memeers of the staff of the Sterling Memorial 
Library of Yale University paid tribute on June 
20 to Professor Andrew Keogh, who retires this 
month as librarian of the university, by present- 
ing him with a volume of papers written in his 
honor. They also presented a sterling silver 
bowl to Professor Charles E. Rush, who will 
soon leave the university to become librarian of 
the Cleveland Public Library. The volume, which 
contains some twenty articles, was presented to 
Professor Keogh in behalf of the staff by Miss 
Anna M. Monrad, head eataloguer in the library 
and senior member of the staff. 


THE doctorate of laws was conferred on June 
20 at the commencement of Dartmouth College 
on Dr. James Bryant Conant, president of Har- 
vard University. 

Dr. WituarRD E, GIvENS, executive secretary 
of the National Education Association, received 
the degree of doctor of laws at the graduation 
exercises of Indiana University on June 15. 


INCLUDED among those receiving honorary de- 
grees at the commencement exercises of the 
University of Wisconsin was Miss Katharine 
Lenroot, chief of the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Dr. J. Frank Faust, principal of the Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., High School and president of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association, 
received on June 6 from Susquehanna Univer- 
sity the honorary degree of doctor of pedagogy. 
He graduated from the university in 1915. 


Dr. Rosert Gorpon Sprout, president of the 
University of California, sailed for Europe for 
the summer on June 15. Before leaving he was 
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the recipient of the degree of doctor of letters 
fron Columbia University. Dr. Monroe E. 
Deutsch, vice-president of the university, will 
act as president during the absence of Dr. 
Sproul. 

Dr. Bert E. Youne, head of the department 
of French and Italian at Indiana University, 
will attend the International Congress of Modern 
Languages in France this summer. He is a 
member of the executive committee. 


Sir JAMES IRVINE, principal of St. Andrews 
University, Scotland, has sailed for Glasgow 
after a visit to this country. Before sailing he 
spent two weeks at the Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia. 

Dr. Payson Situ, formerly Commissioner of 
Education for the State of Massachusetts, now 
a member of the faeulty of the Graduate School 
of Education at Harvard University, was the 
principal speaker at the graduation exercises of 
the Lesley Sehool of Teacher Training and 
Domestic Seience at Cambridge, Mass. 


Dr. FrANK P. Graves, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for New York State, was the speaker at 
the graduation exercises of Bucknell University. 
During exercises attending the celebration of the 
eighty-eighth commencement, which lasted for 
four days, the new gymnasium, built at a cost 
of $400,000, was dedicated. 


Dr. GeorGE E. Vincent, formerly president 
of the Rockefeller Foundation and now president 
of the national organization of Community 
Chests and Councils, gave the commencement 
address at the Stevens Institute of Technology 
on June 11. Dr. Vincent also spoke at the 
recent annual meeting of the Social Planning 
Couneil of St. Louis. 


Turts CouueGe conferred on June 13 the 
degree of doctor of laws on Dr. Henry M. 
Wriston, president of Brown University. Dr. 
Wriston gave the commencement address. 


Dr. Mary Emma WOOLLEY, president emeritus 
of Mount Holyoke College, gave the one hun- 
dredth commencement address at Monticello Col- 
lege, Godfrey, Ill. A three-day centennial pro- 
gram was in progress at the time. 


Dr. George Lyman KirrrepGe, Gurney pro- 
‘essor emeritus of English literature at Harvard 
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University, was the principal speaker at the 
commencement exercises of Smith College on 
June 20. 


Dr. Cart W. ACKERMAN, dean of the Grad- 
uate School of Journalism at Columbia Univer- 
sity, gave the commencement address at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 


THE commencement address at Washington 
College, Chestertown, Md., was made on June 6 
by Dr. Cloyd H. Marvin, president of George 
Washington University. 

Dr. James A. Merritt, from 1922 to 1925 
president of the State Teachers College at Su- 
perior, Wis., and from 1900 to 1922 vice-presi- 
dent and professor of geology and geography, 
died on June 23 at the age of seventy-seven 
years. 


Dr. Mary G. WILLIAMS, who retired as head 
of the department of Greek at Mount Holyoke 
College in 1929, has died at the age of seventy- 
four years. 


GrorGcE L. Burr, professor emeritus of medi- 
eval history at Cornell University, died on June 
27. He was eighty-one years old. 


ArtHur A. ScHOMBURG, a Negro scholar and 
curator of Negro literature and art at the New 
York Publie Library, died on June 11 at the 
age of sixty-four years. 


Dr. OLE G. FELLAND, for fifty years professor 
of history at St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., 
died on June 11 at the age of eighty-four years. 


THE Municipal Civil Service Commission of 
New York City has announced an examination 
for the position of examiner of the New York 
City Board of Education. There is at present 
one vacancy at a salary of $11,000 a year. The 
list resulting from this examination will be used 
for four years. The examination is open to 
residents of New York State who are eligible 
for a superintendent’s certificate. Requirements 
for such a certificate include college graduation, 
completion of 30 additional semester hours in 
approved graduate courses and five years’ ex- 
perience of teaching and supervision in publie 
schools. Candidates are also required to have 
had three years’ additional experience in respon- 
sible administrative or supervisory positions. 
Full information regarding requirements and 
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duties of the position may be obtained from the 
Municipal Civil Service Commission, Centre and 
Chambers Streets, New York City. Applica- 
tions should be filed at once. 


Tue third annual conference on educational 
and vocational guidance conducted by the New 
York State Education Department, in coopera- 
tion with the summer school of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, will be held on July 22 and 23 at the uni- 
versity. The conference will what is 
being done in the guidance field in New York 
State and will attempt an evaluation of these 
The program for July 22 will deal 


review 


activities. 
with guidance programs that are being devel- 
oped. The morning session will be divided into 
sections, according to size and kind of school in 
which programs are given. In the afternoon, 
discussion sections will be arranged on an activ- 
ity basis. A general session will be held on the 
morning of July 23, at which a panel of six 
evaluate the guidance activities 


persons will 


presented at the previous day’s session. 

A Heattu Conference was held at the Uni- 
versity of Denver on June 22, 23 and 24. A 
number of speakers attended the three-day ses- 
sion which is the first of its kind that has been 
held at the university. Among those who di- 
rected discussions are: Dr. C. L. Brownell, pro- 
fessor of health 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Dr. W. 
W. Bauer, director of the Bureau of Health and 
Publie American Medical 
Association; Ruth Evans, assistant director of 


and physical education at 


Instruction of the 


physical education for the publie schools of 
Springfield, Mass., and a member of the sum- 
mer session instructional staff of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, who was in charge 
of the women’s physical education section. 


J. I. ALLMAN, supervisor of the School Ad- 
ministration, has announced that the State of 
Georgia will pay the school teachers of the state 
in full at the end of the present school term, for 
There are 21,000 


school teachers for the year beginning July 1, 


the first time in several years. 


1937, and the payment will amount to about 
$9,201,000. 


months’ school term, covering administration, 


The expenditures for the seven 


text-books, equalization funds and incidentals, 
will amount to about $13,796,000. 


THE residuary estate of the late Miss Frances 








= — 
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A. Baker, of Rochester, N. Y., estimated at 
more than $150,000, has been bequeathed in the 
form of a trust fund to the Rochester Athenaeum 
and Mechanics Institute. A statement in the 
bequest requests that the institute add the in- 
come from the trust fund to the fund until it 
amounts to $200,000, and then the entire fund 
to be added to the general endowment. 


WoOopLEY, an eighteen-acre estate in Washing- 
ton, built about 1800 and owned by Colonel 
Henry L. Stimson, formerly Secretary of State, 
has been given to Phillips Academy in Andover. 
It will become the property of the academy on 
the death of Mr. and Mrs. Stimson, who have 
made their home there since 1929. Mr. Stimson 
is chairman of the trustees at Phillips Academy, 
from which he was graduated in 1883. When 
the estate becomes the property of the academy 
the board of trustees will have the right to use 
it as it sees fit. At one time it was valued at 
$800,000 and is now assessed at $300,000. It 
was used by Presidents Van Buren, Tyler, 
Buchanan and Cleveland as a summer White 
House. During the Wilson administration it 
was the home of Colonel E. M. House. 


An Associated Press dispatch reports that 
direct taxation of $380,900 worth of Smith Col- 
lege property not now assessed, including the 
home of President William Allan Neilson, and 
reimbursement to the state for $2,500,000 worth 
of dormitory property, on which the city real- 
izes no revenue, have been proposed by the 
mayor of the city. He issued a statement follow- 
ing an announcement that the Board of As- 
sessors would try to collect taxes on the $250,- 
000 building of the Smith Alumnae Association 
on the ground it would not be used strictly for 
educational purposes. Under the proposal of 
the mayor, who long has advocated college taxa- 
tion, the tax bill of the college, now about $10,- 
000, would be more than doubled. It is reported 
that if the state reimbursement request were 
granted the city would receive nearly $100,000. 


Governor James H. Price, of Virginia, has 
signed a bill increasing state aid for. public 
school libraries from $23,000 to $100,000 for the 
biennium beginning July 1, 1938. On the mateh- 
ing basis required, this action practically assures 
expenditures of $400,000 for books in Virginia’s 
school libraries during the next two years. Vir- 
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vinia has also appropriated $150,000 in the 
first year and $300,000 in the second year of 
the biennium for the erection of a state library 
building on a square adjoining the state capitol 
grounds. The building when completed will 
cost approximately one million dollars and will 
house the state publie and law libraries, the Su- 
preme Court of Appeals and the attorney gen- 
eral’s office. The county and regional library 
law in Virginia has been amended to permit 
boards of supervisors or other governing bodies 
of any county in which no free library system 
has been established to appropriate public funds 
for the support and maintenance of free public 
library service operated and conducted by a 
company, society or association. 


CoMPLETION of plans for two summer demon- 
stration schools for cadet teachers and students 
in education at the University of Pittsburgh has 
been announced by Frank W. Shockley, director 
of the summer sessions. A summer elementary 
demonstration school will be conducted in the 
Frick Training School, with Dr. Dana Z. Eck- 
ert as principal and Miss Dorothy MeMurray, 
assistant professor of education assisting. At 
the Schenley Summer High School there will 
be a demonstration project for secondary school 
observation and cadet teaching. This unit will 
be directed by H. L. Cleland, principal of the 
Herron High Sehool. Forty elementary and 
secondary school teachers from the city schools 
will act as eritie teachers. The summer practice 
courses for teachers will be directed by Dr. 
George Gould, associate professor of education 
and director of student teaching. 


THE new Student Union Building at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas has been completed. It has 
been erected at a total expense of $242,000, in- 
cluding equipment, without cost to the state. 
Forty-five per cent. of the amount was con- 
tributed by the Federal government, while the 
remainder will be financed from receipts from 
the building itself. Certain concessionaires such 
as operators of the cafeteria, soda grill, barber 
shop and beauty parlor, will pay rent which will 
liquidate the balance. Funds amounting to $12,- 
00 for the furnishing of the building were sub- 
scribed by friends of the university. 


Tur Marine Laboratory of the University of 
Maine at Lamoine will hold its sixth session, 
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under the direction of the department of zoology, 
from July 6 to August 12, offering a course in 
marine invertebrate zoology to graduate and 
undergraduate students. The facilities of the 
laboratory have been greatly improved during 
the past year. Dr. Edward G. Reinhard, pro- 
fessor of biology at the University of Scranton, 
and Dr. B. R. Speicher, assistant professor of 
zoology, University of Maine, will have charge 
of instruction. Six academic credits, graduate 
and undergraduate, are given for satisfactory 
completion of the course. 


THE University of Denver at a recent meet- 
ing of its graduate faculty adopted a new plan 
for graduate study. Both the Graduate Depart- 
ment of the School of Commerce and the Depart- 
ment of Education were authorized to put into 
effect this summer an alternate for earning the 
master of arts degree or master of science degree 
in commerce. Under this plan students working 
for a master’s degree will not be required to 
write a thesis if they elect to take seven and a 
half hours of study in addition to the regular 
course requirements for an advanced degree. 


REORGANIZATION of administrative procedure 
within the Los Angeles school system at an an- 
nual saving of $50,000 has been announced by 
Superintendent of Schools Kersey. Effective on 
August 1 the present six-area plan will be dis- 
carded in favor of a horizontal administrative 
set-up in which high schools, junior high schools 
and elementary schools will be placed in indi- 
vidual governing levels. High school and junior 
high school units will each be in charge of one 
assistant superintendent, while 300 elementary 
schools will be divided among four assistant 
superintendents. In the current six-area plan, 
one assistant superintendent, assisted by sev- 
eral supervisors and their staffs, direct the ad- 
ministration of all schools within each particu- 
lar district. It is equivalent to six separate 
school districts in one major district, an un- 
wieldy system in which changes of personnel or 
programs are difficult to effect. All officials 
whose positions will be abolished by the change 
will be given posts vacated by retiring admin- 
istrators. 

A THREE-YEAR program for the fraternities of 


Dartmouth College has been announced. It will 
eventually establish a maximum of fifty-five stu- 
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dent members for each fraternity. At present 
some fraternities have as many as eighty-three 
members. Starting next autumn no one house 
may pledge more than twenty-one students from 
a single class. This rule will hold in foree the 
following year, and then at the start of 1940-41 
any number may be pledged to bring the total to 
fifty-five. Hereafter all pledging will be done 
in the office of the adviser to fraternities. After 
1940 no fraternity may have on its rolls more 
than five students who are exempt or partly 
exempt from paying established fraternity dues 
and taxes. Henceforth no student who is on 
probation shall be eligible to be pledged to a 
fraternity. 

Tue University of Rochester has announced 
an extension of its “social security” plan to pro- 
vide benefits for more than 1,000 faculty and 
non-faculty employees covering their service 
prior to 1936, when it inaugurated the plan. 
Benefits under the original plan accrue only from 
July 15, 1936. Under the expanded plan the 
university will provide additional annuities by 
contributing one half of 1 per cent. for each 
year of employment before the recipient reached 
the age of 45 and 1 per cent. for each year of 
employment after that age was reached. This 
increment will cover the period from the date 
employment began. Funds will be set aside 
yearly over a ten-year period to make possible 
the additional annuities. Employees will not con- 
tribute toward these additional annuities. As an 
educational institution, the university is exempt 
from the provisions of the Federal Social Secur- 
ity Act. Under the 1936 program employees 
share the costs of both annuity and death bene- 
fits. The retirement age was fixed at 65 years. 
In addition to the annuity plan, the university 
last year made available a program of life in- 
surance benefits for both faculty and non-fac- 
ulty employees. Each policy approximates the 
annual salary of the insured, with $5,000 as a 
maximum, and with the costs of premiums shared 
by the university and the insured. 
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WE learn from the Associated Press that 
Czechoslovakia has decreed some form of mili- 
tary or defense service for her entire popula- 
tion between the ages of six and sixty. Com- 
pulsory military training was specified by the 
decrees for all children over six years with the 
exception of those who normally would be ex- 
empt from physical training. Boys not attend- 
ing school are required now to devote seventy 
hours annually to military training until they 
are seventeen, and thereafter ninety hours an- 
nually until they enter military service. 
must devote forty hours annually to first aid 
and air defense training until the age of twenty- 
one, and thereafter thirty hours annually until 
the age of thirty. Military authorities were 
authorized to erect special training eamps for 
students. Preliminary instruction is to include 
marksmanship, while more advanced courses will 
involve training in handling all modern war 


Girls 


weapons. 


AccorpinG to Dr. Joseph Beech, president of 
West China Union University, a grant of $35,- 
000 has been made by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion for new buildings and modern equipment 
at the hospital of the university at Chengtu, 
Szechwan Province. From the grant, $25,000 
will go for buildings and equipment for the out- 
patient department, which cares for 200,000 
patients a year, and $10,000 for equipment for 
both out-patient and in-patient departments. 
In addition to the Rockefeller grant the univer- 
sity has received $50,000 from an American 
Methodist churchman and $175,000 in Chinese 
currency from sources in China. This money 
also will be used for buildings and equipment. 
The university is far from the war area. It is 
said to be now the acknowledged educational 
center of China. It is a missionary institution 
which American Methodists and Baptists, the 
United Church of Canada, the Friends of Great 
Britain and the Church of England combine to 
maintain. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


BY--PRODUCTS OR BACKBONE OF A 
COLLEGE EDUCATION, WHICH? 
SCHOLASTIC achievement or knowledge has 
been the sole legitimate purpose of higher eduea- 


tion through the centuries. True, moral char- 
acter has been mentioned as a requirement for 4 
degree, but that has never been sufficiently 
defined that anyone with enough mental and 
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emotional balance to make passing marks in his 
courses could be refused his degree on that count. 
And as to athletics, no college has yet required 
touchdowns, nor, on the other hand, has it been 
made unduly difficult for heavy scorers to obtain 
a degree because of that accomplishment. The 
legitimaey of the financial aspect of the athletic 
program can well be referred to other agencies 
for decision. 

What more should a college education include 
than courses, marks, eredits? The extra-cur- 
riculum is found in some form in every college— 
some institutions are all but controlled by it, 
others hardly tolerate it, few, if any, coordinate 
it with the aeademie curriculum in such a way 
that these two together with employment and 
community service contribute to a well rounded 
education of all college students. To achieve this 
purpose, faeulty and students of Bluffton Col- 
lege have worked on a cooperative project the 
past two years. The explanation of it follows. 

All student organizations or activities have 
been classified under four major divisions, with 
a fifth termed special achievements which in- 
cludes such as departmental honors, debate, 
speech and essay contests, special honors and the 
like. The four main divisions are: 


I. Religious Activities: Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
C. A., Gospel Team, Church work; 

II, Civie-Social Responsibilities: College paper 
and annual, student government, dormitory 
and class organizations, social committee ; 

III. Esthetie Expression: music, art and dramatic 
organizations ; 

IV, Physical Adaptations: all athletics and hob- 
bies. 


In all there are about thirty organizations, 
many of them of course being seasonal and/or 
having limited membership. Each has a faculty 
adviser. New ones are created or old ones dis- 
continued upon approval of the Student Council 
and the faculty. 

Credit is given and recorded for participation 
in these activities in a similar manner as aca- 
demic eredit though on a separate blank. A 
unit of eredit involves about fifty hours of work, 
except that honors bestowed on a student are 
evaluated on their special merits. Ten credits 
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are required for graduation. These must be 
distributed over at least three of the five divi- 
sions; activities from division three must be 
included. Religious and civic activities engaged 
in during summers or off campus receive credit. 

Students indicate the activities they expect to 
participate in at the beginning of each semester. 
At the close of the season of an organization, 
student representatives (usually officers) and 
faculty counsellors evaluate the work of each 
student who took part in their organization. 
Where possible, both quantity and quality is 
recognized. 

Number of units carried by a student is gov- 
erned by his scholastic record, the amount of 
labor for which he has obligated himself, and 
ability to bear responsibility. At present “A” 
students may carry nine credits per year; “D” 
students, three. The student who is employed 
balances his load according to the number of 
hours he works. Individual student’s programs 
may be adjusted both as to actual load and to 
credit by the Student Welfare Committee, made 
up of faculty and students, who serve as review- 
ers. 

The above plan and program is based on three 
basic assumptions: (1) that college students will 
and should engage in activities other than study 
while at college; (2) these activities can and 
should be so organized that they definitely yield 
educational values to the individual as well as to 
the group; (3) the best results can only be 
achieved if students with their enthusiasm and 
spontaneity and teachers with their sympathetic 
understanding and their maturer judgment com- 
bine their best thought in promoting these activi- 
ties. 

It is trite to say that students will do other 
things than study while at college. No young 
persons should or could study for eighty hours 
or so of a six-day week which are left after 
deducting time for sleeping, eating and other 
personals. Immediately a chorus echoes, 
“Surely; but that is the individual student’s 
business what to do with the approximately 
thirty hours a week.” That is exactly the issue. 
We at Bluffton College have not found that sys- 
tem most expedient. Student leaders as well as 
teachers are agreed that while there are seventy- 
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five per cent. or maybe a larger proportion of 


college students who choose wisely the particular 
activity and the number of organizations to join, 
a small number choose too many, or too few, or 
one-sidedly. Such an elaborate system to direct 
the activities of a relatively small number of 
students? Yes; that seems to be true of most 
rules and laws anywhere, so why not here? It 
is well to remember that this program includes 
the spread of activities participated in as well 
as the quantity; further, that labor or employ- 
ment is also included. Some college students 
(and some adults, for that matter) have not 
learned that hours given to work or activities 
ean not be used for study. 

Our second assumption stated above was that 
of expecting educational values from the extra- 


Much could be 
said about the development of dependability, 


eurriculum or even from labor. 


system, broader life interests and the like, but 
space does not permit. These values ean perhaps 
be summed up by the fact that these activities 
come much closer to real life as the student will 
live it and express himself after college than the 
regular studies. Both social values in preparing 
for Christian citizenship and individual respon- 
sibility and self dependence are certain to result 
in smaller or greater measure. 

In addition to the direct values just mentioned, 
the relation of these activities to real college 
studies must not be overlooked. They will at 
least supplement, give meaning to and applica- 
tion for the courses studied. In fact, this rela- 
tion, for instance, between science courses and a 
science club should be consciously so planned. 
At best, student activities and employment at 
times becomes the backbone of the student’s real 
college education; if not backbone, shall we say 
the motive power, drive, core interest. 

The third assumption is the most delicate in 
its application. For some reason or other, there 
is often a feeling between students and teachers 
that controls go by “all” or “none.” Courses are 
A elub 
is organized by students and voicing an opinion 
That, how- 
ever, is not according to sound educational theory 
as we understand it. 

It H. C. Morrison is correct that levels of 
education are largely determined by degrees of 
self dependence of the learner, a college student 


planned and decided by faculty only. 


about it by teachers is an intrusion. 
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does much of his choosing, but still partially 
under wise guidance. Though the faculty exer. 
cises influence only in a very mild degree, just 
that little direction is necessary for organizations 
and a limited control over certain students, who 
are so far from choosing intelligently by them- 
selves. This concept of democratic control is the 
real problem in education we have yet so much 
to learn about to make higher education effective, 


J.S. Scuurrz 
BLUFFTON COLLEGE, 
BLUFFTON, OHIO 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF THE TERRI- 
TORIES AND OUTLYING POSSES- 
SIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 

WASHINGTON has during the past few years 
witnessed a change in the philosophy of our law- 
makers and in the administration of our federal 
laws. Prior to the depression of 1929, Ameri- 
can citizens and nationals living in the Terri- 
tories and Outlying Possessions of the United 
States were not given equal consideration with 
residents on the mainland when general legisla- 
tion was enacted by Congress. In fact the Fed- 
eral Government formerly neglected its citizens 
and nationals in the outlying areas except in 
specific and individual instances. 

However, emergency federal legislation of the 
past five or six years has, for the most part, 
been made equally applicable to the States and 
territories. The recent report of the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Education erystallized 
this new Washington attitude when it recom- 
mended to Congress that “the outlying areas 
should be included so far as feasible in all of the 
existing and proposed new Federal grants on the 
same basis as the various states.’ 

To be sure, the lack of knowledge and infor- 
mation of citizens in the States concerning the 
outlying areas, their size, location, races, lan- 
guages, and social and economic conditions is 
almost unbelievable. All state courses of study 
in public schools include a treatment of the 
American possessions in two subjects—history 
and geography. But text-book material concern- 
ing these areas is limited, and teaching in these 
courses suffers accordingly. 

Realizing these conditions and the need for 

1 Report of the Advisory Commission on Educa- 


tion (Government Printing Office, Washington), 
February, 1938, page 217. 
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information and fact-finding material that can 
be used by lay and professional groups alike, 
the Works Progress Administration in New York 
City has undertaken the task of compiling a 
series of eight comprehensive bibliographies on 
the Territories and outlying possessions of the 
United States, namely, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, Philippine Islands, Guam, American 
Samoa, Panama Canal Zone, and the Virgin 
Islands. The program is under the personal 
direction of Miss Mary C. Tinney, administrator 
for the Women’s and Professional Division. A 
staff of seventy-three research workers is engaged 
on this project, most of whom are college gradu- 
ates and linguists in the German, Spanish, 
French, Italian, Russian and Danish languages. 

The program of research of these bibliogra- 
phies is so organized that no effort is spared in 
searching for the proverbial “needle in a hay- 
stack” in periodical, government document and 
book sourees. The files of all the general and 
special libraries in New York City and of the 
major libraries in the United States and the 
American possessions are consulted for refer- 
ences in this field. 

Periodical references are secured through such 
periodical indices as the Readers’ Guide, Eduea- 
tional Index, Index Medicus, ete. Separate in- 
dices to individual periodicals such as Fortune, 
National Geographic Magazine, ete., are likewise 
A careful study has been made of 
those periodicals which have not been indexed 
and they are singled out for direct research, 
since they are likely to yield many references. 

The twenty-two United States government 
documents catalogues, Poore’s Index and Ames’ 
Comprehensive Index have been examined page 
by page with a record made of all references to 


consulted. 
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the American possessions, bibliographies and 
indices to the publications of the various govern- 
ment departments, and general works which con- 
cern this research program. 

One of the most difficult problems in this 
bibliographic research is the compilation of all 
books that treat of the American possessions. 
By examining national copyright catalogues and 
catalogues of books in the various languages, #.e., 
English, German, Spanish, French, Italian, Rus- 
sian, and Danish, the greater portion of perti- 
nent references will be found and a satisfactory 
solution to this problem provided. 

The Library of Congress has the largest col- 
lection of references on the Territories and Out- 
lying Possessions. An examination of its files 
reveals the following figures: Alaska, 1,025; 
Puerto Rico, 1,525; Guam, 40; Panama Canal, 
1,100; Hawaii, 2,700; Philippine Islands, 3,450; 
Samoa, 25; Virgin Islands, 21; Midway Island, 3. 

To date the research division of this project 
has uncovered about 250,000 references in vari- 
ous languages, of which 100,000 references have 
already been compiled. 

The first bibliography, of Guam, Series A, 
has been published and it is available, without 
charge, to schools, libraries, colleges, universities, 
foundations and governmental offices. About one 
thousand copies of it have been distributed and 
requests received not only from all sections of the 
United States and the outlying territories, but 
also from Europe, Canada and South America. 
Inquiries for this material should be sent to 
Charles F. Reid, editor, Bibliographies of the 
American Possessions, the College of the City of 
New York, 139th Street and Convent Avenue, 
New York City. 

CHARLES F. REID 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 
SUPPLANTED 

THREE traditional practices associated with 
graduation exercises in institutions of higher 
learning have been supplanted at the Rochester 
Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. The changes, which have grown out 
of the institute’s program of individualized and 
continuing education, provide for: 

(1) Elimination of standardized graduation 





diplomas and the substitution of new type 
credentials which will describe each student’s 
special achievements and qualifications. 

(2) Awarding of the credential to each stu- 
dent individually when he demonstrates his 
ability to make life plans and to progress effec- 
tively in accordance with them. This procedure 
replaces the practice of awarding diplomas en 
masse at a given date each June. 

(3) Supplanting the traditional commence- 
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ment exercises in June, which tended to drama- 
tize the end of a period of education, with a 
spring convocation to symbolize the fact that 
edueation is a eontinuous life process. 

These three changes were made during the 
school year of 1936-37 and proved to be so suc- 
cessful that they have been made a permanent 
policy of the 109-year-old institute. This year, 
150 students in nine technical and professional 
departments will qualify for the institute’s new 
type of credential. 

The changes were the logical outgrowth of the 
institute’s policy of treating each student as an 
individual. They provide for the recognition of 
differences in background, ability, interests and 
lite. They also facilitate a program 
of education to scholastic 


goals in 
which—in addition 


achievement—is concerned with such areas of 
personal development as occupational compe- 
tence, participation in community and extra- 
classroom activities, the organization of a plan 
to carry on education beyond the time of leav- 
ing the institute and other aspects of personal 
development. 

Since the objectives of the educational pro- 
gram had broadened, some of the administrative 
procedures were changed to facilitate this pro- 
gram. 

Standardized diplomas were one of the tradi- 
tional administrative practices which were found 
to be out of line with a program of individual- 
ized and continuing edueation. Individualized 
other hand, permit the recog- 
unusual or exeeptional accomplish- 


credentials, on the 
nition ol 
ments in the various areas of individual growth. 
Because the institute has maintained for several 
years a comprehensive system of behavior reec- 
ords which deal with the different areas of per- 
sonal development, no difficulty has been experi- 
enced in changing from a general diploma to an 
individualized eredential. 

The practice of awarding credentials to all 


qualitying members of a senior class at one time 
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was abolished at the institute because under the 
individualized plan of instruction no two stu- 
dents progressed at exactly the same rate or jn 
exactly the same direction. In place of this 
traditional practice was developed the practice 
of awarding the institute credential to each stu- 
dent at the time he reaches a point accepted by 
himself and by his counselor as representing sub- 
stantial progress in pursuing his life plans. 

Again with commencement exercises marking 
the formal closing of school life for most seniors, 
the institute faculty felt that such a program 
tended to dramatize the end of a period of edu- 
cation. One of the basic objectives of the in- 
stitute program is the development by the stu- 
dent of a philosophy that education is a life 
process. To help carry out this objective, the 
institute supplanted its traditional commence- 
ment exercises with a program, which for want 
of a better name, has been called a convocation. 

At this convocation, recognition is given to 
those students at the institute who have already 
made some life plans and have progressed in 
accordance with them to a point worthy of public 
recognition. This recognition, which is in the 
form of a citation at the convocation, also is an 
expression of the institute’s confidence in the 
student’s ability to continue to make life plans 
and to continue to progress effectively in accord- 
ance with them. 

This convocation is held in the spring, when a 
large majority of the students still have con- 
siderable work to do at the institute. After the 
convocation exercises, the students return (1) to 
their classes, (2) to cooperative positions in 
industry and business, or (3) if they have al- 
ready left the institute they will go to their 
positions in business and industry or follow 
other plans. 

Water W. PowEL. 

ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM AND 

MECHANICS INSTITUTE, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


QUOTATIONS 


THE LIBRARIES AND SCHOOLS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 


— —= a Wal 
{HE sixty-first annual 


conference of the Li- 
to be held in Portsmouth and 








Southsea next week, includes a sectional meet- 
ing of the School Libraries section. This is the 
second year that school libraries have held a 
recognized place at the conference, a sign of 
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the growth of the whole school library move- 
ment. On Wednesday, June 15, Mr. H. Wilson 
Harris, editor of the Spectator, will speak to the 
section on “The Use of Periodicals in School 
Libraries,” under the chairmanship of Dr. T. K. 
Derry, headmaster of Mill Hill School. 

The practical interest in school libraries 
aroused two years ago by the Carnegie Report 
on Libraries in Secondary Schools has been 
stimulated by aetive bands of school librarians. 
Two years ago the School Library Review and 
Supplement was started as a private venture 
to “provide an organ for the exchange of ex- 
periences between school librarians . . . and by 
a system of specialist panels editing book lists, 
to help those librarians who have little time to 
read many reviews to choose the suitable books.” 
Its editor was not left long in doubt as to its 
success, for while only 95 copies of the first num- 
ber were duplicated, the printer now turns out 
1,000 copies. In addition, the review has be- 
come the oficial organ of the School Libraries 
section of the Library Association. The Easter 
Number (Mareh, 1938) is the seventh and final 
number of its first volume. 

The Review expressed at the outset its inten- 
tion of being of general interest and use to all 
school librarians, and it has aimed faithfully at 
that goal. Each number includes material on 
administration, routine, or classification, and 
specialist booklists, in addition to articles of 
general interest to school librarians. The latter 
cover a fairly wide field, such as reading from 
various points of view, illustrations, art appre- 
ciation, plays, book-produetion, and work in 
different types of school libraries. Probably, 
however, the most valuable contribution of the 


Review to the work of teacher-librarians is the 
lists of books seleeted by specialists for school 
libraries. 

There is no doubt of the live interest taken 


by teacher-librarians in their adopted profession, 
and the proof is in the publication of a second 
school library periodical of a similar association. 
The School Librarian, the official organ of the 


School Library Association, is now in the fourth 
number of its first volume, and, like its con- 
‘temporary, is of practical use and interest to all 
those concerned in the management of school 


ibraries. The successful launching of two simi- 
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lar associations, with individual publications, 
indicates something of the great progress made 
by the school library movement in the last two 
years. Progress, however, must not be mistaken 
for fulfilment; the movement can now walk, but 
it has a long way to go before it can run. Cer- 
tain schools, notably the publie schools, have 
fine libraries, and many others have good li- 
braries, and new membership of a recognized 
organization gives them a new status and interest 
in the eyes of a new set of people. On the other 
hand there are secondary schools with few books 
and no library rooms. 

Every one of these schools professes the same 
aim of turning out a regular number of pupils 
each year educated to at least matriculation or 
school certificate standard. The qualifications 
and ideals of the staffs are similar, yet the dif- 
ference in the tasks provided is absurdly dispro- 
portionate. The Carnegie Report on School Li- 
braries did much to stir the educational con- 
science on this point, and it is the task of these 
school library associations to see that it never 
sleeps again. The work achieved in the last two 
years in the exchange of ideas among teacher- 
librarians, and the practical work done as a 
result, is suggestive for future planning. For 
a school to belong to a recognized organization 
can, when necessary, do much to stir governors 
and others to a live interest in the library, and 
the knowledge that a black list existed of schools 
with libraries below a requisite standard might 
give a further stimulus. 

Apathetic school councils and lack of funds 
are not the only deterrents to the growth of 
school libraries; among the culprits, unfortu- 
nately, are often the teachers themselves. The 
need for a school library is recognized by most 
of them, but they are not all agreed as to its 
function and position in the school. This is not 
of great moment to the better-off schools, for 
their libraries are an established fact and of 
easy access to all who need them, but in the 
average school the teacher’s interest is of vital 
importance. The success of the library must 
to a large extent depend on the attitude of the 
staff towards it. Obviously the school librarian 
can do a great deal to popularize it with both 
staff and pupils, but he can not be responsible 
for the views of his colleagues on the uses of 
libraries. At present there appears to be some 











diversity of opinion among teachers on the 
function of the library—whether it is intended 
for academic purposes, leisure hours, or for both. 

To the school librarian the answer is obvious: 
with knowledge of proper methods of eatalog- 
uing, classifying, and routine work he can so 
order his library that it answers either purpose. 
Several excellent courses in librarianship have 
already been arranged for teachers, to the great 
benefit of libraries. There is no doubt 
that the sehool librarian should know something 
of the technical side of his adopted profession, 
but even so he wants the whole-hearted coopera- 


school 


tion of his colleagues to prevent him from losing 
himself in a mere zeal for up-to-date adminis- 
tration and routine. They alone ean help him 
to make the library the central point of the 
school. 

The school library organizations need to go 
very fully into this question of the function of 
the library in the school. In many schools the 
library is the unobtrusive center of all activi- 
ties, but that, unfortunately, is not general. It 
is not necessarily a question of space or money, 
but rather a matter of insight and interest. In 
the School Library Review it is noticeable how 
few suggestions are made and articles contrib- 
uted on the use of the library in the school, apart 
from lending purposes. There are many refer- 
ences to “library periods,” but the term is rarely 
enlarged The gives 
rather more thought to the matter, but it still 
does not receive the attention needed—in fact, 


upon. School Librarian 


school librarians as a body appear to fight shy 
of one of their most interesting problems. 
Many teachers would be glad of advice on the 
subject and to know other schools’ interpreta- 
tions of the term. Does it mean silent reading 
in library or classroom of given books, browsing 
among shelves, or talks on authors or books in 
Singularly few ideas or criticisms have 
Yet if such a period is to 
become a recognized part of the curriculum it 


general? 


appeared in print. 


must have some definite aim and meaning at- 
tached to it. If it is allowed to become the 
equivalent to a “free period” spent in the li- 
brary, without stimulus of any kind behind it, 
its value will be lost, and boredom will be en- 
couraged in the non-reading type of pupil. 

The question of organization and guidance of 


What 


the library period is seldom discussed. 
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form of organization is desirable or necessary, 
and what is meant by guidance? Many schools 
embarking on new ideas in library matters 
would welcome suggestions. It would be valu. 
able, for example, to know in what way such 
periods are organized beyond being a stated 
time in the curriculum; whether they are a 
vague 40 minutes, or if they are connected jp 
any way with classes. The question of guidance 
must vary with both types of schools and classes, 
and again it is a term of varying interpreta. 
tions. Some schools may consider every book 
in the library suitable for every pupil in the 
school. On the other hand, some schools have 
definite views on the suitability of books for 
different ages. Guidance may refer to a scheme 
of systematic reading in a definite subject, or 
it may be on the art of using a library for 
leisure as well as for lessons. 

The School Library Association is specially 
interested in the use of the library in the school 
curriculum, and it is to be hoped that the mat- 
ter will be given all possible consideration. 
Many schools are familiar with “lessons in the 
library,” but others neither understand how to 
set about such lessons nor realize their possibili- 
ties. In the December number of the School 
Librarian an article on “A New Approach to 
History in Schools,” by Dr. J. Leese, is full of 
suggestions for the history teacher, and it is to 
be hoped that other specialists will give their 
experiences and advice, for the whole future of 
the school library is bound up in this question. 
It is significant that the syllabus of the Board 
of Edueation’s course for teachers in library 
organization, to be held in August, gives as part 
of the first subject “The Organization of Li- 
brary Periods and Use of the Library for 
Teaching Purposes.” 

Schools with proper library rooms can make 
experiments with these library hours, and it is 
to them that less fortunate schools must look 
for guidance. There is no doubt that library 
periods are difficult to organize, and that they 
probably receive more adverse than constructive 
criticism from the staff as a whole; yet that 
should be one of the main reasons for tackling 
the question boldly. The many schools with no 
library rooms are faced with innumerable diff- 
culties in their efforts and lack of space often 
makes classroom experiments undesirable. If, 
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however, those schools knew in outline the suc- 
cessful experiments of other schools they could 
see their own way more clearly. 

The school library associations in bringing 
together teacher-librarians from many different 
types of schools are also fostering a spirit of 
interest and friendliness amongst those schools. 
The worth of inter-school games has long been 
recognized and library cooperation brings in a 
common interest of another kind. If all schools 
had libraries they could well be the meeting 
ground for inter-school debates, and joint meet- 
ings of school societies, with particularly valu- 
able results for pupils from different social 
backgrounds. A rich school could do much for 
its poorer neighbors, say, by lending the more 
expensive periodicals for the use of the sixth 
form or the school societies or by letting pupils 
doing scholarship work come in to consult books. 
The principle onee accepted, many ways of 
mutual help would appear. 
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In the present forward march of the school 
library movement there is a danger of one type 
of library being overlooked, that of the elemen- 
tary, senior, and central schools. In many 
ways an elementary school library is more dif- 
ficult to organize and to select than that of the 
secondary schools, but it is equally important, 
or perhaps even more important, since the 
pupils may see books nowhere else. The diffi- 
culties of teacher-librarians in primary schools 
are at least as great as in secondary schools, but 
at present there appears to be little done for 
their special guidance. The Board of Educa- 
tion’s report on Books in Public Elementary 
Schools, published in 1928, emphasized the im- 
portance of cooperation between urban and 
county libraries and these schools. Now, ten 
years later, they may well expect in addition 
the practical interest of the school library asso- 
ciations.—Correspondent of the London Times 
Educational Supplement (June 6). 


REPORTS 


THE PURPOSES OF PROFESSIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS TOUCHING THE 
WELFARE OF YOUTH 
Ayy condensed statement of aims is likely to 
be a collection of platitudinous generalities. As 
such, it is disappointing to the analytical mind 
which constantly seeks specifies. However broad 
and vague a declaration of objectives may be, 
it has its uses, and, if compressed into a suffi- 
ciently brief and attractive form, it may on ocea- 
sion assume the character of a popular slogan, 
and become a powerful instrument in molding 

the enthusiasms of many people. 

Every professional organization has its formal 
statement of purposes. In addition to the rela- 
tively few large and influential bodies, such as 
the American Medical Association and the Amer- 
ican Bar Assoeiation, there are scores of other 
organizations of workers in various phases of 
public health, edueation, recreation and social 
service which ean searcely be designated as less 
than professional groups. As to the degree of 
their professionalization, these several associa- 
tions fall into three types: (1) a small number 
restrict their membership not only to persons 
actively engaged in the occupational specialty 


they represent, but also by the imposition of 
high standards of academic and professional 
training for that particular pursuit; (2) a larger 
number apply no standards of prerequisite train- 
ing, but admit only active practitioners to mem- 
bership; (3) another type is composed very 
largely of workers in the designated field, but 
permits and encourages the admission of inter- 
ested and sympathetic lay members. 

In the present brief discussion the foregoing 
three types are not distinguished. The object 
here is merely to exhibit the range of purposes 
professed by some forty organizations, in order 
that such an assembly may stimulate thought 
concerning the relationships between major and 
minor professional organizations and the welfare 
of youth. 

In Pusiic HEALTH 


The American Public Health Association’ ex- 
ists to provide a professional society for the 
public health workers of North America with 
the objective of controlling effectively prevent- 
able diseases and providing security of health 
for all the people. It also seeks to stimulate 


1 Reginald M. Atwater, M.D., executive secretary, 
50 W. 50th St., New York City. 
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the recruiting and training of public health 
personnel and to develop public health stand- 
ards. The National Committee of Health Coun- 
cil Executives? stimulates the extension of local 
health councils, which are designed to coordinate 
the activities of the numerous private and public 
health agencies in their respective communities. 

The National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing? seeks to foster and develop the work 
of the 20,000 members of that profession, and 
to advance understanding of the service of public 
health nursing by national and local health and 
social agencies and by the general public. It 
also aims to serve a placement function by bring- 
ing together qualified nurses and suitable posi- 
tions. The American Association of Medical 
Social Workers* seeks to maintain and improve 
standards of social work in hospitals, dispen- 
saries, clinics and other distinctly medical or 
psychiatric institutions. 

The American Heart Association® exists to 
collect and correlate facts relating to heart dis- 
ease; to encourage and assist the development 
of additional centers for cardiac work; and to 
devise and apply preventive measures to lessen 
cardiac impairments, as well as to enlist publie 
opinion in the fight against heart disease. The 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene® aims 
to forward the control and prevention of mental 
and nervous disorders, and to improve the care 
and treatment of the mentally ill; to improve 
the training of psychiatrists, to stimulate re- 
search and to inculcate mental health principles 
in the fields of education, social work and gen- 
eral medicine. The American Orthopsychiatric 
Association’ seeks to unite persons engaged in 
the study and treatment of problems of human 
behavior, including all forms of abnormal be- 
havior. 

The American Physical Education <Associa- 

2 Howard W. Green, secretary, Cleveland Health 
Council, 1900 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

3 Dorothy Deming, general director, 50 W. 50th 
St., New York City. 

4 Mary M. Maxwell, executive secretary, 18-20 E. 
Division St., Chicago, Il. 

5H. M. Marvin, M.D., acting executive secretary, 
50 W. 50th St., New York City. 

6 H. Edmund Bullis, executive officer, 50 W. 50th 
St., New York City. 

7 Geo. S. Stevenson, M.D., secretary-treasurer, 50 
W. 50th St., New York City. 

* E. D. Mitchell, secretary, 311 Maynard St., Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 
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tion® seeks to do three things in relation to health 
and physical education: (1) to awaken and pro. 
mote a wide and intelligent interest; (2) to ac. 
quire and disseminate accurate information; and 
(3) to provide such means of promotion as yil] 
secure an adequate program. The Society of 
State Directors of Physical and Health Edy. 
eation® helps to establish, maintain and improve 
state-wide programs of health and physical edp- 
cation through the chief state educational office 
in each state; and seeks to enhance the profes. 
sional prestige and integrity of state directors 
of health and physical education and their staffs, 

The purpose of the American Student Health 
Association?® is to discuss the supervision and 
eare of student health and illness in institutions 
of higher education, the sanitation of student 
environment and the development of physical 
and mental health among students. The Amer- 
ican Association of School Physicians" assists 
members of the medical and dental professions 
to improve and maintain the health of school 
children in cooperation with the educational au- 
thorities. The American Society for the Pro- 
motion of Dentistry for Children’? exists to dis- 
seminate knowledge concerning children’s dentis- 
try to professional and lay people. The Amer- 
ican Association on Mental Deficiency’ seeks to 


promote the welfare of mentally retarded chil- 


dren by means of identification and registration, 
and to conduct research in medicine, psychology, 
sociology and education bearing upon such 
children. 


IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION 


The aim of the National Education Associa- 
tion’ is to promote the interests of the teaching 
profession and to advance the cause of education. 
The Progressive Education Association?’ seeks to 


9 James E. Rogers, secretary, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 

10 Dr. Ruth E. Boynton, secretary-treasurer, Stu- 
dents’ Health Service, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

11 Dr. John Sundwall, president, director of divi- 
sion of hygiene, public health and physical educa- 
tion, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

12 John C. Brauer, D.D.S., secretary, 106 Forrest 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

13 E. A. Whitney, M.D., secretary, Elwyn, Pa. 

14 Willard E. Givens, executive secretary, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

15 Frederick L. Redefer, executive secretary, 31! 
W. 90th St., New York City. 
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deepen the understanding of education in home, 
school and community for the purpose of mak- 
ing these agencies serve society more construc- 
tively; and to further educational progress 
through research and experimentation. The 
American Federation of Teachers’® has for its 
objectives to establish teaching on a sound basis 
of adequate compensation and security of tenure 
in order to attraet the ablest persons; to organize 
teachers in such strength that they will deter- 
mine the standards of their calling and raise 
them to a high level of excellence; to protect the 
freedom of teachers by group solidarity and 
intelligent militaney; and to assist other social 
agencies to build a sane economic world in which 
social justice will prevail. 

The National Society for the Study of Edu- 
eation’’ exists to promote the investigation and 
discussion of edueational questions. The Na- 
tional Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools'® aims to improve educational conditions 
among Negroes, to influence publie opinion in 
support of Negro education, to equalize the 
salaries of teachers in white and Negro schools, 
and to secure the enactment of state-wide teach- 
ers’ tenure and retirement laws. The American 
Association of Visiting Teachers?® provides a 
professional organization for fostering and 
standardizing the efforts of visiting teachers in 
behalf of maladjusted children. The American 
Association of Instruetors of the Blind?® con- 
sults regarding all problems relating to the edu- 
cation of the blind and fosters the improvement 
of the means of such edueation. The American 
Speech Correction Association?! seeks to ad- 
vance and extend methods of correcting speech 
disorders. 

LEISURE AND RECREATION 
The National Recreation Association?? states 


16 Trvin R. Kuenzli, secretary-treasurer, 506 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

17 Guy M. Whipple, secretary-treasurer, Box 822, 
Clifton, Mass. 
18 Dr. Wm. W. Saunders, executive secretary, 
1034 Bridge Ave., Charleston, W. Va. 

1° Miss Gladys E. Hall, president, 6020 Drexel 
Ave., Chicago, Tl. 
P es EK. Lineberry, president, Raleigh, North 
arolina, 

*1Samuel D, Robbins, secretary, 419 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass. 
_*? Howard Braucher, secretary, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
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that its purpose is to give every child in America 
a chance to play; to give all persons, young and 
old, an opportunity to find the best and most 
satisfying use of leisure time. The American 
Institute of Park Executives”* exists to gather 
and disseminate facts and information concern- 
ing public parks, gardens and recreation. The 
American Forestry Association** seeks to pro- 
tect, preserve and promote the wise use of for- 
ests, soil, water and wildlife, in order that these 
resources may contribute to the recreational, 
social and industrial welfare. 

The American Association of Leisure-Time 
Edueators”> aims to develop wider professional 
knowledge and promote efficiency and coopera- 
tion among professional directors and leaders 
in the field of free-time education and recrea- 
tion. The Association of Art Museum Direc- 
tors?® studies and discusses problems of main- 
tenance and service for permanent art exhibits. 
The American Choral and Festival Alliance?’ 
endeavors to secure public support of choral 
societies, to bring youth and adults together in 
joint choral productions and to foster and im- 
prove choral singing and folk singing by means 
of competitions and song festivals. The Amer- 
ican Folk Dance Society”® studies, encourages 
and preserves the folk dances of all races in 
America, and teaches and popularizes those 
which are especially adaptable for general use. 


SoctaL WELFARE WorK 


The American Public Welfare Association?® 
provides consultant service in publie welfare to 
the federal, state and local governments; makes 
surveys of welfare administration, and seeks to 
develop high standards of publie welfare per- 
sonnel, to bring about a better integration of 
public welfare services, and to educate public 
opinion regarding welfare as a function of 


23 Will O. Doolittle, acting executive secretary, 
Box 422, Tulsa, Okla. 

24 Ovid Butler, executive secretary, 919 17th St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

25 Dr. Walter L. Stone, executive secretary, 2622 
W. Ashwood, Nashville, Tenn. 

26 J. Arthur MacLean, secretary-treasurer, Toledo 
Museum of Art, Toledo, Ohio. 

27 Mrs. Wm. Arms Fisher, president, 362 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 

28 Miss Ruth Burchenal, secretary, 673 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

29 Fred K. Hoehler, director, 850 E. 58th St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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government. The American Association of So- 
cial Workers*® has for its sole aim the advance- 
ment of professional standards in social work. 
The American Sociological Society®! endeavors 
to stimulate and develop the science of sociology 
and to maintain such committees and activities 
as will advance that purpose. The Conference 
of Superintendents of Correctional Institutions 
for Women and Girls*? furthers better stand- 
ards in the custody and training of delinquent 
females. The American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation®* announces its general aim as to encour- 
age, strengthen and preserve American family 
life. Specifically, it seeks to aid in the preven- 
tion of venereal diseases, to lessen sex delin- 
quency and prostitution, and to further a ra- 
tional program of sex education that will pre- 
pare for successful marriage and family hfe. 


VocATIONAL GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL WoRK 


The American Vocational Association*®* stimu- 
lates the development of industrial education, 
part-time schools, vocational guidance and voca- 
tional rehabilitation; and seeks to improve pub- 
lie education in agriculture, industry, commerce 
The National Vocational 
assistance to 


and home economics. 


Guidanee Association®* renders 


state and local school systems concerned with 
guidance programs, encourages community or- 
ganizations for that purpose and uses various 
other means to further both educational and 
vocational counseling. The American College 
Personnel Association®® facilitates the exchange 
of professional ideas among college personnel 
administrators, advances the personnel point of 
view in higher education and disseminates re- 
search findings in the general field of personnel 
work. 

30 Walter West, executive secretary, 130 E. 22nd 
St., New York City. 

31 Harold A. Phelps, secretary-treasurer, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

32 Mrs. Kate Burr Johnson, business manager, 
New Jersey State Home for Girls, Trenton, N. J. 

33 William F. Snow, M.D., general director, 50 W. 
50th St., New York City. 

34L. H. Dennis, executive secretary, Denrike 
Bldg., 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

35 Fred C. Smith, executive secretary, 203 Ad- 
ministration Bidg., University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

36 A. J. Brumbaugh, president, dean of the col- 
lege of arts, literature and science, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Tl. . 
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THE NUMBER OF ORGANIZATIONS IS Large 


The foregoing professional and quasi-profes. 
sional groups are only a few out of many. The 
list could be extended to run into the hundreds, 
A descriptive directory of national non-govern. 
mental youth-serving organizations recently pub- 
lished by the American Council on Education 
contains extensive data concerning no fewer than 
330 such associations, and incidentally mentions 
scores of others.*7 This directory not only sets 
forth the purposes of each group, but also ex. 
hibits facts and figures regarding the member. 
ship, activities, publications and finances of each, 
The collection and arrangement of statistics eon- 
cerning these organizations will eventually result 
in making available a large amount of socially 
significant data, if it can be continued year by 
year and improved in scope and accuracy as 
opportunity offers. 

What values are to be gained from such an 
enterprise? In the first place, the facts con- 
cerning the purposes and programs of the large 
number of national private organizations must 
be in hand as the basis for consideration of the 
coordination of the efforts of the numerous asso- 
ciations, not only with respect to each other, but 
also with reference to the expanding govern- 
mental services operating in the same fields. 
Everywhere it is coming to be realized that a 
synthesis of the scattered activities of our numer- 
ous educational and social service agencies is a 
prime necessity in our time. The tendency of 
separate professions and of existing institutions 
to set up barriers for the exclusion of interests 
other than their own, and to strive strenuously 
for the raising of standards within their own 
particular specialities, undoubtedly is productive 
of much good, as well as much harm. These ten- 
dencies must be modified to the extent that much 
energy may be left for the purpose of initiating 
and maintaining effective liaisons with many re- 
lated agencies, in order that we may achieve the 
“seamless unity” of effort which has become the 
goal of forward-looking educators and _ social 
workers. 

M. M. CHAMBERS 

AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
37 ‘ Youth-Serving Organizations.’’ Washington, 


D. C.: American Council on Education, 1937. 327 p. 
$1.50. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SPECIAL CLASS VS. GRADE GROUPS 
FOR SUBNORMAL PUPILS 


Tuis study,! eondueted in the public schools 
of New York City, attempts to compare the 
progress in subject achievement, character de- 
velopment and mechanical skill of two groups 
of pupils. One group had been placed in spe- 
cial classes for the mentally retarded. The other 
croup was found by picking individuals from 
the grades who were comparable according to 
we, 1.Q. and socio-economic status. 

Initial testing was carried on in December, 
1932, and final testing in May, 1933. Tests used 
to measure gains were the Modern Achievement 
Test, the Maller Character Sketches and the 
Detroit Test of Mechanical Ability. 

The author “finds that the general academic 
achievement of the non-segregated group is 
somewhat superior to that of the equivalent 

gated groups; finds that the unsegregated 
ia ma ake greater gains in mechanical ability 
and in personality traits than do the special 
class boys, but that the special class girls make 
greater gains in mechanical ability and in per- 
sonality traits than do the unsegregated group.”? 

Any study which sets out to evaluate, to com- 
pare or to appraise should itself withstand the 
most careful serutiny if its findings are to be 
taken at their face value. Pertsch’s study does 
not well survive such an evaluation. 

The soundness of the matching of pupils is 


subject to grave question. Pertsch says that the 
graded group “consists of subnormals remain- 
ing in the grades primarily on account of the 


lack of a sufficient number of special classes.”* 

This statement brings out the flaw in the 
matching of pupils. It means that the graded 
group had not been chosen for special class 
placement beeause it. consisted of pupils whose 
whose drive-to-accomplish, whose 
emotional balanee, whose * personality adjust- 
ment, whose school achievement and whose 
mechanical ability were superior to those chosen 


for special elass placement. The analysis of 


will-to-do, 


©. Frederick Pertsch, ‘‘ A Comparative Study of 
the Progress of Subnormal Pupils in the Grades and 
in Special Classes.’’? Ph.D. thesis, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 1936. 101 p. 
?From the annotation in Bibliography in Re- 
earch Studies in Edueation, 1935-36, U. S. Office 
f Education, Bulletin No. 7, p. 280, 1937. 
3 Page 3. 


initial test results bears out this contention. 
So for all Pertsch’s care in matching pairs, 
fundamentally the groups were not well equated. 

Having started a race, with one half of the 
contestants enjoying a head start, Pertsch says: 
“There is no marked tendency on the part of 
the special class subnormals to close the gap 
between their attainment and that of the graded 
group. On the contrary, there is a tendency 
for this gap to increase. . . . This finding may 
be interpreted as an indication of relatively 
greater progress on the part of the graded 
group in reading comprehension, reading speed 
and arithmetical computation.”* 

Since Pertsch has introduced rate of gain in 
the above interpretation it is permissible to eal- 
culate the percentage of mean gain in test score 
from data presented in Tables VIIIA and 
VIIIB.’ Such a calculation gives the following 
result : 


PERCENTAGE GAIN IN MEAN SCORE FROM INITIAL TO 
FINAL TESTING ON MODERN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 











Graded 
Test class 

group group 
Reading comprehension ........ 39.6 35.9 
HORGING SPGOT). .. cc iccccccccce 54.6 40.6 
Arithmetic computation........ 0.6 7.4 
Arithmetic reasoning ......... 14.3 12.4 
BOGE Hcdecucctesokucetene 18.1 9.1 





Thus, it is possible to use Pertsch’s own data 
to reverse his findings. 

Another vulnerable item in the procedure is 
the time interval between initial and final testing. 
Between December and May only five months 
elapsed. But these were pupils whose learning 
rate varied from 50 to 75 per cent. of the aver- 
age, and they were measured on scales designed 
to record the gains made by pupils with an 
average rate of learning. Therefore, the actual 
time interval of these pupils as measured by 
these scales varied from 50 per cent. to 75 per 
cent. of 5 months or from 24 months to 33 
months. 

To draw conclusions upon the basis of data 
representing such a short period of time seems 
to be a highly questionable procedure in spite 
of the array of data presented to show statistical 
reliability. 


4 Page 22. 
5 Fage 20. 





SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


Although this piece of research was satisfae- 


tory for purposes of obtaining the degree of 


doctor of philosophy, it is not satisfactory as 


evidence for or against special classes. 
Puitip A. COWEN 
STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 


GUIDED STUDY WITH COLLEGE 
JUNIORS 

To the layman probably it would be ridiculous 

to suggest that college juniors, young men who 


have had fourteen years of experience in read- 
ing and studying, are relatively incapable of 
academic text-book and abstracting 
But a number 


reading an 
the important ideas therefrom. 
of recent investigations have shown that many 
college students are inefficient in reading and 
studying. 

Gates, by experimentation with 
school children, showed that they could profit- 
ably spend a large part of a period of study 
in reciting on the material read as opposed to 
continuous study.! If the reader is actively en- 

ged in weighing the ideas presented, making 
associations and practising repetition, his final 


grammar 


mastery of the material is much increased. To 
ascertain if this were true of college students and 
to give them a technique for reciting as they 
studied two classes of college juniors were sub- 
jected to the following investigation. 

The groups educational psy- 
chology, using Sandiford’s text-book. They were 
equated on the bases of marks in general psy- 
chology and the Otis Self-Administering Test of 
Mental Ability. Both groups had the same 
instructor. discussions were practically 
30, the other at 
The same tests were 


were studying 


Class 
identical. One class met at 10: 
11:30, on the same days. 
given to both groups and were completely ob- 
nature and marking. The as- 
The experimental 
however, was drilled in underlining the 


jective in their 


signments were identical. 
group, 
indicative of important points and en- 
this studied. 


They were also given a list of questions on the 


words 


couraged to continue when they 


assignment which were designed to bring out 


the main points. These questions were used as 


the basis of elass discussions in both groups, 


\. I. Gates, SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 6: 743-749, 


Vou. 48, No. 1227 


thus ensuring identity of class work. The results 
on the first two units of the course are given jn 


Table I. 
TABLE I 











Number of men ... 20 
Otis S—A Intelligence ‘Test (Mean) 47. : 
Test on first unit (Mean) 58. 
Test on second unit (Mean). 





There is seen to be a large difference between 
the two groups on the first unit, a considerably 
smaller one on the second. The relatively im- 
proved standing of the control group on the 
second unit is probably due to individuals in the 
group making use of the questions which were 
furnished to their friends in the other group and 
to the students becoming familiar with the na- 
ture of the instructor’s discussions and tests. 
After the second unit the project was discon- 
tinued and both groups given the same treat- 
ment, that previously given to the experimental 
group. 

Two conclusions seem justifiable: First, col- 
lege juniors, studying a book of this nature and 
difficulty, can increase the efficiency of their 
study by the use of aids which stimulate self- 
recitation. And, secondly, the two aids which 
were used in this investigation, i.e., underlining 
the main points and a list of questions on the 
main points, are of material assistance. 


M. V. MarsHALL 
FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE 
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